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"Well, buy one and see."
"I bought one two days ago," Tukaram meekly re-
plied.
My father was speechless.
"If there is trouble," Tukaram went on to explain
himself, "and I don't have a Gandhi cap, it wouldn't
be safe for me to be out. Then who will look after my
wife and mother?"
"If there is any trouble, you tell them whose servant
you are. Go to your quarters before I get very angry
with you," father replied.
Tukaram did as he was told.
"Mahatma Gandhi hi jail" the men were again shout-
ing. They had come nearer. They passed our front door.
They moved on and the shouting grew faint again.
Perhaps father was right. What good could shouting
do for the country? But it was nice to hear. It gave me
the same feeling of exhilaration as when I had sung
"Rule, Britannia!"
We knew little about Gandhi then. I knew even less,
for I was only a child. Pictures of him showed him as a
frail little man. He had an emaciated face, sometimes
set in a toothless smile, sometimes looking grave. He
had large protruding ears. His eyes were soft. He wore
a loin cloth and round his body was sometimes wrapped
a shawl. He was often barefooted. It worried me that
he never wore enough clothes.
As time passed, my father understood more quickly
than I, the reason for Gandhi's scanty attire. One day
he explained it to me. "Gandhi believes," he said, "that
before he can do anything for India, he must live the
life of its common people. You and I have always worn
a suit, but there are millions you've never seen, who